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Abe Stark Hits 
Appointment 
Of Robert Ross 
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\lion items recommended overthrow 


With John Lautmer and by force and violence?” 
other witnesses on government! 02 2° I'm sorry, said Fish- 
| government jan hastily. “We find very little 


payrolls as its sole witnesses of that——” he -began, and_ then 


for the day, the House Un-|added that as a matter of fact “we 


American Activities Commit- |haven’t found any recommending 
tee yesterday launched its current forcable overthrow. 
witchhunt here into publications. It was political propaganda, 

Irving Fishman, deputy collector 2/1 right, he insisted, and when a 
of customs for the Port of New member asked what “the line” was, 
York, in charge of controlling “ o- ‘he said it “tries to explain and 
litical propaganda” from w at | indoctrinate people . . . to their 
committee counse] Richard Ahrens Way of life.” Recently, he volun- 
termed the “Iron Curtain bloc,”;teered, “there has been a real 
told the two-man committee panel effort to explain events in Hun- 
that seven men were employed gary, citing a pamphlet, “Some 
to read importted publications. Facts on Soviet Assistance in Hun- 

He said it was difficult to. find|Sary” as giving “the facts of what 
any propaganda advocating over- happened in Hungary—in Com- 
throw of the government. The munist thinking, of course.” 
Post Office and Department of | Fishman, said “I’m 

| 


By VIRGINIA GARDNER 


certain”| stared doubtfully at the 
items received in New York, Chi-' somely bound copies of the great 


"EU 


{ 
Aft 


JOHN LAUTNER 
hand-; 


Tréasury, he said, but despite the cago and San Francisco numbered Soviet novel written several dec-| 


piled in; 6,407,000 last year. 


e hearing 


dozen or more mailba 
front of the dais in 


room as a sample day's intake, the at random,” according to Rep. but 


subversion-sleuths seem to have Morgan. Moulder (D-Mo.), pre- 


slim pickings. 


This was indicated when, after) packages contained five books that viewing propaganda un 
saying ‘that 62,000 parcels of mail. Fishman held aloft. He said they, man, said that the publications in’ 
were confiscated by the Post Office;were copies of “How Steel Was foreign 


in 1955, .Fishman was confronted|Tempered,” by Ostrovsky. 
by an eager question from Ahrens: 


— > —_- —_- 


By MAX GORDON Snes ccucsicasiessonee 

ALBANY, March 12.— As-  =& a ee 
semblyman Joseph Carlino, 
the GOP's, chief strategist on 
rents, said today Republican 
leaders would meet with Rent 
Commissioner Robert C. Weaver 
Thursday on a rent control meas- 
ure. 

Carlino indicated the outlines 
of the -GOP plan should be clear 
by Friday. The present residential 
rent control law runs out on June 
30, and the battle over the kind of 
extension measure to be passed has 
been the hottest of the current ses- 
sion. | 

The. Joint Legislative Commis- 
sion on Rents is holding a public 
hearing tomorrow on commercial 
and office rent controls, which 
have already been so emasculated 
there is little left to kill. 


Chief bones of contention be- — 
tween Weaver, representing: the, except at the “luxury” level, which 
Harriman Administration’s position,| Weaver has figured at $400 a 
on ‘residential rents, and the GOP 


see Ron month. : 
ee ee The Republicans want to use 


“Then would you say over a mil-'Rep. Gordon Scherer (R-Ohio) for the homeland of the foreign-': In an opening statement, a 


HARRIMAN 


decontrol a step further by decon- 
trolling apartments above a cer- 
tain rent level in New York City 


determine “fair profit” for 


cant ofitside of New York City.|one and two family huses. The 
The rent level for decontrolling va-|GOP scheme will allow rent. in- 
cant apartments in New York City) creases to: some apartment house 
started at $55, proposed by. realty| landlords in Queens, Brooklyn and 
interests, and is now at about $200) Bronx, as well-as in one. and two 
an ‘apartment. {family -houses everywhere. The 
The Harriman Administtation is} Harriman -plan would bring in- 
opposed to further decontrolling! creases only to one and two family 


When one mail sack, “picked' explanation of how steel is made, 


|ades ago, that it “isn't a technical 


al | 


“Communist propaganda.” 
A young man, who said he was 


siding, was opened, one of the Serge Butenoff, in a of re- 


er F ish- 


languages outnumbered. 
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born. parently designed to justify the 

One new Polish magazine, he|hearings,. since courts have held 
said, was called “Our Homeland.” |Congressional committees may not 
It contained “no anti-American conduct inquiries unless related to 
propaganda at all” but was put out'some proposed: legislation under 
to “infiltrate all these minorities”|consideration, Rep. Moulter said 
with the reminder that, “wherever the committee. was ascertaining 
they are, they are Poles.” “the need for strengthening laws.” 

Asked if a large amount of these’ Ahrens asked Fishman if the 
weren't directed to local Commu- Justice Department had not _tre- 
nist Party members, he seemed to| peatedly taken issue with the State 
disagree, relpying that “it looks as Department over the latter's fail- 
if the Communist Party of the U. S.'ure to require diplomats to regis- 
is left alone” to make*its own prop- ter as foreign agents. When, the 
aganda for this country. answer was not conclusive, asked 

All of the “propaganda” de-' it tons of Communist propaganda 
scribed by the customs men con- didn't pass through Mexico on its 
cerned fourth-class mail, but Fish-| W@Y to South America. The wit- 
man at one joint said that “we P&* answered that “the commit- 
did -open some first class mail, tee has made suggestions — te 


rincinally at the request of per-|Cbange the law. 
P ay “What committee?” the witness 


sons who didn't want to receive 
it,” and found considerable politi- “45 asked, and replied: “The Un- 
cal d: American Activities Committee. 
al propaganda. | as , 
Ahveee anil so aieli tla This was’ passed over lightly by 
reps again anc agai pemre counsel, as the presiding committee 
out through the witnesses that the member had pictured the present 
items of mail under consideration| inquiry as something new, related 
were not labeled. .“C communist’ to what he found was “the mount- 
propaganda, thou g h pi ishman ing campaign of Communist propa- 
ded at one point that actually | ganda” from abroad. 


the requirement of labeling doesn't; When Lautner was on the stand, 


‘those in English nine to one, and/attach until the agent here dis- Rep. Scherer found himself alone 


He then explained carefully, as com 


morrow 


'fire by labor and seasonal employ- 


: 


/ -the increases are so scaled. that a. 
The Republicans want to carry! 1954 real estate valuation rates to worker would have to have earn-. 
all, ed $105 a week in order to get the 


| landlords. Harriman wants to kéep $45 benefit. It cuts down the num- 


as they become vacant, and ail! present 1983 ‘rates for apartment) Der of weeks of work necessary | 
aparements as they become va-/ houses, and use the 1954 rates for 13 a Hr from 20 for the year | 


| 


| 


plained they “create nostalgia” |Seminates them. 


| trying to link Lautner’s testimony to 
p- (Continued on Page 7) 


landlords. 


Harriman wants to recontrol 
converted housing that has been’ 
allowed to deteriorate. Under pres- 
ent law, all housing Which ‘is con- 
verted to smaller apartments is re-' 
moved from controls. The GOP 
wants no recontrolling. | 

Neither program would reverse: 
the steady march toward higher 
rents under past weakening of 
controls, except for the area of; 


converted housing. The GOP pro- 
gram, however, would speed the, 


| 


process of increases and the under- 
mining of controls. 
Other’ developments on_ the 


legislative front: | 
Slated for possible resolution’ 
Thursday is the GOP position on 


unemployment insurance.. This is 


embodied in the Hughes-Ashbery | 


Bill, an omnibus measure which 
wraps up a series of changes in 
jobles pay. 

The bill has been under heavy 


er groups, and is now being amend-| 


ed. It lifts maximum jobless pay: 


from the present $36 to $45. But 


ately preceding unemploy- 


imm 


ment to 15, as labor has been de-/ 
manding. But it adds the proviso 


that there had to be 40 weeks work 


for. the immediate preceding two}}. 


on Final Rent Bill 


years, 


_ 


(Continued on Page 7) 


“Om top. of this, the bill stiffens, 


Time Now Aiding 
Civil Rights Foes 


By ABNER W. BERRY | 

WASHINGTON, March 12—Time is now beginning to favor 
the Dixiecrats in their struggle to delay consideration of civil rights 
legislation at this session of Congress. : 

The House Judiciary Committee, after pemeney postponing 
action on the .Administration’s civil rights bill at the request of 
southern representatives, failed today to report the bill out. It was 
learned by this reporter that the bill “is still under consideration. 

In the Senate, the hearings. were not completed in the Con- 
stitutional Rights subcommittee until last Tuesday—two weeks later 
than was said originally to be the latest possible deadline. A week 
has passed, and the bill has not yet been considered by the sub- 
committee. It is now the plan of Sen. Thomas C. Hennings (D- 
Mo), subcommittee chairman, to call the subcommittee members 
to a full meeting early next week. 

Meantime the calendar inches toward the Easter recess, after 
which time, it is predicted by civil rights friends and foes alike, — 
a successful filibuster against the bill on the Senate floor, is likely 
to be successful. | 

Sen. James O, Eastland (D-Miss), chairman of the full Senate 
Judiciary Committee, is not passive in this race. He has been 
sticking to full committee meetings, concentrating on appointments. 
to Federal judgeships, making it difficult for any of su : 
mittees to muster a quofum. He was defeated in his attempted. 
grand maneuver to trade fib ean Grmation of Supreme Court Justice 
William J. Brennan, Jr., for a stalemate on civil rights legislation, 
but the wiley Mississippian is proving he has anti-civil nghts re- . 
sources. And he is using them. . | ) 

It is safe to say, according to civil rights supporters in and. 
out of Congress, that unless the” Senate bill does not make-it | 
_through the full committee and onte the Senate floor by March 
80, the civil rights fight will not end ia enacted legislation in 1957. 

At this moment the drag is only p pardly due to land. Tech- ~ 
nically, the bill has not.even reached him yet. He is getting.that . 
much free time in which to maneuver. Pa ace are wt RS 
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WASHINGTON, March 12—The U. S. urged cooperation 
nt statement was read to newsmen 


on Gaza. A State Departme ' 
cer Linccln White amid reports that Egypt was planning 
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BERLIN, March 12 — The West 
German Social Democratic Party 
advocates that West Germany es- 
tablish normal relations with the 
Chinese People’s Republic, said 
Erich Ollenhauer, president of the 
party, in reply to a Hsinhua corre- 
spondent at a press conference in 
West Berlin. His party also main- 
tained that relations between West 
Germany and the East European 
People’s Democracies should be 
normalized, Ollenhauer said. 

He reiterated his party’s demand 
that the West German -parliament 
send a delegation to the Soviet 
Union as originally planned. 

Commenting on West German 


Chancellor Adenauer’s recent reply re 
to N. A. Bulganin, chairman of the On the problem of unification, 


Soviet Council of Ministers, af the On, the said his party maintain- 
hauer said that the chief fault of ¢d that the relationship between 


the reply was that Adenauer insist-| East and West Germany was a do- 
éd on the same old views. Ade- 


ee ae 
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OLLENHAUE 


nauer had asked the Soviet Union! this problem could not be entirely 
but he re-; lire | | 
of UN on Egypt's intentions with re-| 


spect to taking over administration ty “still is part and parcel of the 


of West Ger-| Solved by the big four, 
fused to admit the possibility 
contact and negotiations for uni- 
fication between the two parts of 
Germany. He reiterated that uni- 


to accept the fact 
many’s participation in NATO, but 
had not mentioned the key ques-. 
tion of political talks between West 
Germany and the Soviet Union. 


the Social. Democratic Party held basis of “free elections.” 

that the key to Germany’s reunifica-} Ollenhauer denied that his re- 
tion was an agreement by the So-|cent visit to the U.S. was connected 
viet Union, the U.S.:, Britain and with the question of the West 
France on the future “military po-,;Germany’s general election. 
sition” of the whole of Germany.j He said that conscription woul 
He welcomed Adenauer’s accept-'be abolished if his party came into; 


negotiations with the Soviet Union.' this year. | 


Pins to Girders Swallowed 


|ships from the Suez Canal. 


‘Dulles, now in Australia, are keep-} 


" ([HE GABFLY’ A BEST SELLER > 


IN SOCIALIST COUNTRIES 


Mrs. Ethel Voynich, 92-year-old writer, disclosed yesterday 
that the novel, “The Gadfly,” that she wrote 60 years ago has be- 
come a best seller in Russia, East Europe and China. 

Mrs. Voynich, who lives obscurely in an apartment at 450 W. 
94th St., N. Y. where she has spent almost a quarter of a century 
composing religious music, learned of the literary phenomonen sev- 
eral years ago, - : 

Yesterday, in an exclusive story published by the New York 
World Telegram & Sun, a Scripps-Howard newspaper, Mrs. Voynich 
revealed her book has run into 90 editions piling up 2,500,000 sales 
in 17 languages. In China the sales have passed 700,000. 

“What amazes her most is that she never had the slightest 
interest in communism, hadn’t met a Russian in 50 years and never 
saw a Communist,” staff writer Frederick Woltman said. 

Published first by Henry Holt, “The Gadfly” was built around 
the wars of Garibaldi and the struggle to free Italy from Austrian 
domination. | “Cae 

“In no sense Marxist, its theme was revolution against tyranny, 
which accounts for its tremendous fesurgence among the reds,” 
Woltman wrote. Book critics gave it rave reviews in 1897, and it 
was reprinted at the time in Czarist Russia. | 

In 1955 the Soviet made a film of the book. 


ed 


with the United ok 
by department press ofhi 

to take over administration: 
of the Gaza strip and to bar Israeli 


“The U. S. government is! 
closely following developments in 
the Middle East respecting the 
Gaza strip and the Suez Canal,” 
the statement said. 

“We have consistently 
strongly supported the role of the 
United Nations in these issues and 
specifically the functioning of the 
United Nations Emergency Force 
in its attempts to restore condi- 
tions of tranquility. 

“We hope that all the parties! 
concerned will continue to coop- 
erate with the United Nations and 
its agencies in efforts to maintam 
pace and tranquility in the area.” 

The White House announced 
today that President Eisenhower 
and Secretary of State John Foster 


| 


and 


ing. in close touch with each other 
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iriewiiere"" EDGAR HOOVER CRITICIZES — 
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Eisenhower has scheduled 


mestic problem. He conceded that, 


; 


| 
Olienhauer went on to say that) fication should be realized on the. 


1 


, 
; 
; 
’ 
; 
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ance of the proposal to hold trade: power after tee general election “12” Office spokesman announced program “to thwart future prosecu- 


meeting of the National Security| | 
‘council for Thursday morning. (P PARIFY ." RESOLUTIONS 


State Department officials em- 


phasized that the U. S. has re-|- wasHINGTON. March 12. — 
ceived no word directly from : 


ie ;,,| FBI chief J. Edgar Hoover assert- 
Egypt ndirectly thro the 
Sypt Or mG y through ed today the U.S. Communist Par-} 


the most dangerous and proficient 
masters of propaganda in the civ- 
ilized world,” he said. 

Hoover said the American Com- 
munists at the convention hid be- 
hind a “cloak of secrecy” —“despite 
the party claims that it was being 


| 


of Gaza or barring Israeli ships! world-wide Communist conspira- 
from the Suez Canal. ley.” 
— | Hoover told the Senate Internal|covered by the largest battery of 
JERUSALEM, Israel, March 12. Security subcommittee in a state-;newspapermen in the party's his- 
—Foreign. Minister Golda Meir ment that the U. S. Communist, tory. 
has instructed Israeli ambassador Party used its party convention; The party, said Hoover, contin- 
Abba Eban to interrupt his Florida Jast month “to convey the public|ed the majority of its old leader- 
vacation and return immediately to impression that it no longer is)ship; it retained the old name; it 
Washington to “attendto the de- subservient to Moscow.” its adherence to the bas- 
teriorating Gaza situation,” a For-| He said the mové was part of a/ic concept of Marxism-Leninism; 
it reaffirmed its acceptance of “pro- 
jtions by the Department of Jus-|letarian internationalism;” it did 
tice.” not pass any resolution declaring 
Their double talk, duplicity,|its independence of the Soviet Un- 
and semantic gyrations make them i 


UAW Head Says Court 


] 


| 


: 


tonight. 

The spokesman, Moshe Leshem, 
said earlier that an Egyptian re- 
turn to Gaza would be regarded as 
a breach of the Israeli withdrawal 
agreement, 


UNITED NATIONS, N. 


By Trusts, Says Senate Report 


(Dalty Werker Washington Bareae) its competitors since 1953. This. 
WASHINGTON, March 12.— financial gorging has enabled Scott. 
Multi-million dollar monopolies tO up its net sales fro $97 million; 
control the lion’s share of the na-)™ 1950 to $245 million rs — 
tion’s economy in dealing with mam socsenee its pulp mening Bo 
‘ pacity from 600 tons per day in 


; 
’ 


’ 
; 


' 


\Emergency force today for their 


imeeting late yesterday. had decided; 


’ 


| 


commodities ranging from safety 1950 to approximately 2,000 tons 

pins to steel girders, a. Senate Ju-|per day in 1955.” 

diciary subcommittee revealed in! 

a staff report made public today. | Pravda 7 : 
The report, based on a study : : 

initiated by the late Sen. Harley’ 

Kilgore, was transmitted to the: md 

full Judiciary committee by. Sen.| AM | | 

Joseph C. O'Mahoney (D-Wyo),| | 

chairman of the subcommittee on’ a i 

Anti-Trust and Monopoly. For fi Sec y | 
Sen. O'Mahoney, in his letter of | | A | 

| transmittal, said he considered the | The Soviet communist party, 


report “solely as evidence to be' 
; “Th newspaper Pravda yesterday at- 
considered” and not as represent-: Ay 49 ) y 


ing the views of the subcommittee. tacked Yugoslav Foreign Minister 
The study was based on 29 anti-|Koca Popovic for claiming Stalin-| 


trust actions against as many giant ism had hurt Communism more 
concerns, all within the past SIX 0, the imperialist cttiaieniion 
years. Among some of the A during the post-war years 


ings were: | 
® Pillsbury Four Mills, by ac-| The Pravda article was 7 


quiring two of its chief competitors cast by Moscow Radoi. 

jumped from fifth to second place} Pravda said Popovic’s claim was 
nn the flour family. And from'a “monstrous and outrageous blas- 
third to first place in bakery flour, ' phemy.” 

doubling its first place position.m| “How can anyone call himself a 
prepared mixes. While climbing,'\Communist and still make such at- 
the flour company also proportion-' tacks?” Pravda said. 

ally upped its $200 million sonal “State Secretary Popovic’s com- 
sales. ‘parison of the mistakes committed 

_® Crown-Zellerbach Corp., by by Stalin, and condemned by our; 
acquiring St. Helen's Pulp & Paper party, with the undermining activ- | 
Co. in 1954, had just about gob-|ity of the imperialists is for every 
bled up 70 percent of “certain Communist a monstrous and out- 
types of craft paper and paper rageous blasphemy,” the article 
products in the Pacfic coast states.!said. mee 

® Foremost Dairies, Inc., in-) “Such a comparison represents 
creased its net sales from $48 mil-'an unworthy and miserable attempt 
lion in 1950 to $300 million in ito rehabilitate imperialist subver- 
1954 through a series of acquisi-|sion and to throw suspicion on the’ 
tions. Foremost is one of the four Soviet Union and the cause of 
giants in its field. ‘Socialism as a whole. 

* Scovill Manufacturing Co.,) “He deviates far from the found- 
by acquiring the De Long Hook ations of Marxism-Leninism. Devi- 
& Eye Co., has practically put it-'ation from the Marxist-Leninist. 
self at the head of the’ diaper pin| orgs ee a ogee 3 
amily. foreign policy of a Socialist state.” 

© Scott Paper Co. (towels and! oad ag “ | 
toilet p:per) swallowed three ofsuggesting that the Communist j 


: 


a trade and payments pact late in 


also attacked Popovic for existence 


March I2. — 
Dag Hammarskj 
advisers on the United Nations 


., 
Secretary - General! 
old summoned his, ba md 
A) : 

DETROIT, March 12.—The ruling of the U. S. Supreme 
no new measures were necessary Court reinstating the case against the United Auto Work- 
immediately to cope with the situ- ers for its political activity has an importance “far and be- 


ation in the Gaza strip. lyond organized labor eT — —- 
The U.N. announced _ today Waleer ee UAW. sinaident: candidate, but may be guided by 
that Finish troops of UNEF now warmed here. subsequent amendments tighten- 
ing the ban on expenditures for 


are in control of the 1542-mile' 
Reuther said the high court or-' political purposes. 


Sharm-E]-Sheikh coastline domin-' sa 
ating the entrance to the Gulf of der of a trial on the charges origi-| eee 
Aqaba. nally initiated by the Republican’ | | | 
tke oh Bis \Partys Michigan chairman threat. Maer W 

ens the “freedom of speech for sg | ards 

oups. , 

legedly suffered when demonstra-' _— basic freedoms which form Of Anti-Labor 
tors tried to break into the United the foundation of our democratic | : 
Nations Emergency Force head-|Society were not easily won, and: 


second meeting in 24 hours. A 


Gaza, March 12.—A Palestinian 
refugee died today of wounds al-\& 


‘quarters here Sunday. His body “© intend to make every legal ef-' # ®, s 
was carried by an estimated 250 fort to defend our constitutional: in 


mourners in a procession to the|Tight to free expression,” Reuther 
local cemetery. :continued, 


The coffin of Mahmound Mo-|_ The basis for the case against 
hammed Musreff a 20-year-old;the union was its support of Sen- 
mechanic was borne up the main ator McNamara’s candidacy, in 
street of Gaza and past the brown-|some of its lar TV broadcasts. 
painted UNEF headquarters, | in 1954. This is alleged to be a 
where the mourners halted to stage: Violation of the Taft-Hartley ban 
a brief demonstration. on union funds for elections. 

The marchers carried basinid A study of the language of the 
proclaiming, “Gaza must be re- high court’s majority opinion, 
turned to Egypt. _ jhanded up by Justice Frankfur- 


— iter, itdicates that at least by im- 
Bonn-Soviet plication the opinion is against the 
Trade Talks 


UAW. The ruling reversed a court 

| judge who dismissed the charges 
Seen on Way 
BONN, Germany, March 12.—) 


and ordered a trial on the ground: 
that “matter now buried under ab- 
stract constitutional issues may by 
West Germany and the Soviet the eluciadtion of a_ trial be 
Union will probably open talks on brought-to the surface.” 

But Frankfurter also observed 
April, informed diplomats said to-that “as indicated by reports of 
day. | ‘Congressional committees that in- 
— |vestigated campaign expenditures, 

it was to embrace precisely the}; 
kind of indirect contribution alleg- 
ed in the indictment that Congress 
‘amended Secton 18 (Corrupt Prac- 
s cannot merge into one or tices) to prescribe ‘expenditures.’ ” 
re-establish a single world market,”| This nay indicate the court will 
the newspaper said. “Such co- not take the 1948 precedent when 
nothing in common ,it ruled on the right of a union to: 
with Marxism-Leninism.” use its newspaper in support of a! 


WASHINGTON, March 12.— 
‘George Meany, president of the 
AFL-CIO, yesterday told 2,500 


building trades legislative lobbyists 
here from all parts of the country 
that labor’s enemies will use the 
current Senate racket hearings “as 
a basis to hamstring the labor 
movement.” 

Meany, who led the AFL-CIO 
executive council into backing a 
policy of “cooperation” with the 
Senate probers, said that persons 
with a “hypocritical concern” for 
the purity of Jabor unions will use 
the material brought up at the 
hearings as a “coverup for putting 
labor unions out of business.” 
He warned, however; that a 
struggle will be waged against an 
legislation that goes beyond | 
limited objective of meeting 


and capitalist camps eventually: 
could form one world market. ) 

“Even in the most favorable, 
conditions two opposing economic 


‘tack. 
The delegates, brouzht here by 
| (Continued on Page 7) 


| 
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CCNY Student Council 
Backs Bid to Gates 


The Student Council of City College has unanimously 
approved an invitation to John Gates, Daily Worker editor, 
to speak on the campus next Tuesday. The invitation was 
extended by Stephen. Nagler, a 
student chairman of the Public 
Affairs Forum, after Dr. Thomas 
V. Garvey, provost at Queens Col- 
lege, cancelled a student bid to 
Gates to speak there during Acad- 
emic Freedom Week. 

Gates will speak at City College 
on “Intellectual Freedom and the 
Communist Party convention.” The 
topic was selected by the Forum, 
which is a student group under 
the sponsorship of the Student 
Council. 

Meanwhile the New Yoork Pos 
joined the criticism of Provost 
Garvey, terming it a “dreary exer- 
cise in academic timidity” and a 
“curious contempt for the Consti- 
tution.” 

The Post, in an editorial yester- 
day, complained that such bans 
“mvariably give the discredited, 
8 ny nee Pers A a 
new lease on life” and a at 
“had Gates appeared he could NORMAN Siuaens 
have been questioned about such!freedom and the administration 
matters as the Communist Party’s| flunked the test.” 
continued justification of Russian} Norman Thomas, who is sched- 
terror in Hungary and intrigue in uled to speak at the college to- 
the Middle East.” | morrow, also protested Dr. Gar- 

The banning of Gates from vey’s action. He sent a telegram of 
speaking today at Queens College objection to the Board of Higher 
continued to be the subject of Education. 
criticism by both students and | 
faculty members of the school. | 

A petition opposing Garvey’s ac-. ments within the Communist 
tion in barring Gates’ speech on | Party. But, he added, “unless 
“Intellectual Freedom and _ the you overrule the provost, I shall 
Communist Party Convention”, have to svend much time explain- 
gained new support on the campus.' ing what the right to know means 

The Faculty Committee on Stu-' for students and all America.” : 
dent Activity, which had ruled' It was made clear that the board 
that Gates could not be banned,, will not take uv the Gates matter 
asked for a meeting to clarify reg-|in time to reach a decision before 
ulations regarding speakers. 

Dr. Harold Lenz, professor of ings conclude at the school. 
German and former dean of ped A board spokesman said no 


college, declared: | 
“The students tested academic before March 18. 


as : ~~ 
* a 

A Os 
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Thomas told the board he had : 


planned to discuss recent develop-' 


“Academic Freedom Week” meet- 
| 


meeting of the body would be held 


Abe St 


; 
; 
| 
; 
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By HARRY RAYMOND 


Queens Job to Rob'’t 
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City Council president Abe Stark, in the role of Acting Mayor, yesterday was 


sharply critical of Qu 


Commissioner of Borough Works. 

Stark the appointment was 
“most unfortunate in view of the 
shadow of circumstances which 
preceded his (Ross) resignation as 
Assistant Secretary of Defense.” 

Stark recalled that Ross “resign- 
ed under fire in order to protect 
the _ Eisenhower Administration 
fromo further embarrassment,” and 
declared: 

“I don’t think that the Repub- 
lican Party has the right to expect 
the City of New York to pull any 


| chestnuts out of the fire.” 


Ross resigned his post in the 
Department of Defense when he 
was faced with charges that his 
wife and brother-in-law were in- 
volved in securing lucrative. de- 


*ifense contracts. 


“I have the highest regard for 
Borough President James A. Lun- 
dy as a human being and a man 
of sound moral character,” Stark 
said. “During the past three years 
we have worked closely together as 


members of the Board of Estimate. ' 


On the basis of personal friendshin 
with the Borough President and 
my Own concept of municipal re- 
sponsibility, I bitterly resent the 
fact that Mr. Lundy was placed 
in this untenable position.” 

Stark stated that his criticism 
of the Ross appointment was “not 


cratic politics.” 

“It is a question of public con- 
fidence and municipal service re- 
gardless of party differences,” he 
said. 

He pointed out that the city 
government was in the “process 
of adopting a code of ethics for 
public officials.” 

“To be made aware of a con- 
flict of interests after a man has 


assumed public office is bad 


U.S. STEEL SHUTS FURNACE, 


3 HEARTHS, AS ORDERS 


The United States Steel Cor- ders. Further declines in orders 
shut-| from auto firms presages more 
d shutdowns of furnaces. 


' 


poration has announced the 
down of one blast furnace an 


.| Last year at this time the steel 
three open hearths in South Chi- | Jants wus wee ot shove 
cago because of a decline in de- 


rated capacity to pi 

mand for steel. 'for the anticipated strike in the 
Operations in the steel indus-'summer, with many companies al- 
try as a whole are down to the SO interested in purchasing prior 
lowest point since last year’s- strike, to the price increase that was cer- 
The American Iron ‘and Steel In- tain to go with a settlement. | 
_— _ ere = the in- The month-long strike worked 
ustry this week is at 92.7 percent > : . : 
of its rated capacity, a decline of = wan of te pied ap doves 
1.5 points from the week before 
and nearly 10 percent below op- 
erations at the start of the year.'capacity to fill the artificially in- 
Indications ave for further de- duced hunger for steel. This year 
clines as the major users of steel,/there is neither prospect for a 
the automotive and other consu-'strike nor for an increased demand 


| 


to come through with expected or-'other metal working industries. 


up stocks 


' 


tory, and in the months after the 
strike the industry worked at top 


enough, Stark said, referring to 
ouster charges against Councilman 
Hugh Quinn. “However, prior 
knowledge of such a record makes 


DROP : | 
'this selection even more debat-| 


able.” 
He said it was his belief there 


'were “many able men in the Re- 


publican Party who could be 
chosen for this important position.” 
“Until such time as Mr. Ross 
is conclusively cleared,” Stark de- 
clared, “and there appears to be 
some doubt still remaining, his ap- 
pointment to any public office im 
the City. of New York is both con- 
troversial and questionable.” 


Ghana Troops 
ogoland 
ACCRA, Ghana, March 12.—The 
new Ghana Government today 
moved more tréops into southern 
Togoland, where fighting followed 
demands 


nation. 


eens Borough president James A: Lundy, Republi 
the Board of Estimate, for his a 


for making the area a| 
mer goods manufacturers, failed over last year, from the auto and separate region within . the new |councs of the AFL-CIO and the 


' 


lican member of 
ppointment of Robert Tripp Ross as Queens County 


UNION NOTIFIES 14 CARPET 
FIRMS OF WAGE DEMANDS 


_ The Textile Workers Union of, with the Berkshire - Hathaway 


America yesterday served notice Chain, largest firm in northern 


of wage and fringe demands on cottonfi on the basis of some im- 
14 northeast carpet firms engley-\O an fee in fringes but no wage 


: ‘raise. This apparently sets the pat- 
ing 15,000 workers. The contracts tern in the industry for some 40,- 
with the major acrpet firms expire 000 TWUA members under north- 
May 30. ern contracts. Still to be weather- 
The union did not specify the ed by the union is the arbitration 
wage raise to be asked, but spell- proceedings initiated by Bates 
ed out the fringe demands, includ-| Manufacturing, employing 6,000 
ing the doubling of daily allow- workers, for 2 14 percent wage 
ances for hospitalization and surg- cut. : 
ery; and an increase of other hos-; William Pollock, president of 
pital charges from the present $40 the TWUA, pointed to the con- 
‘to $160. Also the union wil] de- tmuing wave of cutbacks in the 
mand improvemnts in vacations, industry saying there was no pros- 
sick benefits, life insurance, sever- pect for a raise now and that for 
‘ance pay and pensions. ‘this reason the union a-s:2nted 
The union last week settled Berkshire-Hathaway settlement. 


DAVE BECK HITS ‘POLITICAL’ 
MOTIVES OF RACKET PROBE 


SEATTLE, March 12.—Team- any man I know of in the Ameri- 


’ 
’ 
; 


' 
} 
' 


‘a matter of Republican or Demo- sters’ president Dave Beck said can labor movement, said Beck. 


‘here yesterday that the Senate's) A speech by Carey sharply di- 
racket hearings are “colored” and|rected at corruptive practices in 
have the semblance of “political labor unions, was last Wednesday 
‘action” against the union. inserted into the Congressional 
“YT personally cannot under- Record. 


stand,” said Beck, “giving credence VA < NI 
|to testimony of prostitutes, gamb-' HINGTON, March 12. — 


lers and narcotic addicts as have The Bice racket probers ap- 
been giving testimony against our P“** indefmite on their sche- 
people in the Washington hear-| tule today as Dave Beck indicat- 
ngs.” ed he would take his time about 


Beck said he ld not have “PPearing as a witness. Beck, now 
died pe pe eer : re a in Seattle, informed the committee 
| non-political hevectianilial! of un-|"° must still consult attorneys 
iis and go through a physical check- 

“I do not know why the Team-'"P: 
bo saan ai ee This prompted chairman Mc- 


‘sters we lected first,” h t’ 
a" do know that the Teamsters Clellan to say that Beck is show- 


have been under attack by some of mg a “measure of reservation” on 
the leaders within the newly or-'cooperation with the probers. 


7 
| 


’ 


. 


fed AFLGIO movement meamtine thCen 
‘hel; Ps, da — ‘ hloso.! 25 marking time with witnesses 
ph i - ir political p “on the Portland, Ore., situation. 
| Beck lashed out with extra vebe- 
imence at James B. Carey, presi-' er 
‘dent of the: International Union of: 
Electrical Workers, who has been! . Pwtttstet datty except Gaturdey and Sunday 
most vocal against Beck and even! ism st. Mer Yas & MY. Veleohens 
suggested the IBT might be ex- @teeauin 47054 
pelied from the AFL-CIO. ne @ on 
ha my personal and consider-! the Ast of Marek 

judgment that Mr. Carey has be 
less standing with the executive worms unscairrisl 
Gaity Werkar & ‘woke i. 
responsible people of labor that -ne were EN. 


~—-"-- + —e ae & 


By HERBERT SIGNER | 
The Nassau-Suffolk CIO Coun-; 
cil has announced plans for an: 
organizing campaign among 250,- 
600 workers. on Long Island, most- 
ly in the retail, white collar and 
other non-manufacturing fields. (State. But yo wee as a whole 
In Syracuse, the first union or-/fits in with Michael J. ill's re- 
ganizing advance of any Re. cal $ criticism of AFL- 
cance in years has been gai by.CIO for having failed to produce 
the United Auto Workers among|serious results “in the labor move- 
some 2,000 br pg and main-'!ment's most important field—organ- 
tenance workers at New Process izing the mass of unorganized 
Gear Co. in an NLRB election. son Sha 
In New York City, Taxicab Driv-; There are some 2,500,000 union- 
jists im New York State organized 
| into the AFL and CIO. But there 
‘are mg to be an additional 
+] ae tee Ga 
n|workers. In fact, while our state 
thas the largest number of union- 


; of Ditrict 65: 


having given it a fresh impetus. 
© are some current exam- 
of organizing activities in the 


the list. 


i 


pes movement of the Empire 


|But many important manufactur- 
ing plants are still open shop. 

Among these are tens of thou- 
sands of workers at Endicott-John- 
son Shoe in the Binghamton area; 
Eastman-Kodak and Bausch Lomb 
optical in Rochester; Smith-Corona 
_ Typewriter in Syracuse; and num- 
| erous metal and machine shops. 

The stalemate m AFL and CIO 


merger negotia 
‘and, underlying this, the conflict 
between building trades and indus- 
trial unions, account in large meas- 
ure for this situation today. Now 
also, there is the . between 
the Teamsters and other AFL-CIO 


ists of the 48 states, it is far down plans. 


With the racketeering abuses in 
some unions now beng effectively 


lations in the state, 


say organizing 


(10 in Gty and State Explores Organizing Po. 


the recent impressive Madison New York, the bulk are in the re-' politicians everywhere to smear the 
Square Garden rally ef the union/|tail, white collar and allied fields. 


whole labor movement, still an- 
other obstacle has been thrown 
into the path of organizing. 

Nevertheless, given these prob- 
lems, it would appear to be an 
urgent job for labor leadership’ ; 
now to figure out how to break out 
of this situation. 

Individual unions, such as the 
UAW, Teamsters, RWDSU, and 
others, aze 


—_— 
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ie 


| 
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its 40 affiliated 


z 


in a position 


peer: 
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Differs on What Was 
New at Convention 


Editor, Daily Worker: 

I wonder exactly what con- 
vention .G. Dirba was talking 
about in his letter Monday en- 


titled, “The Will of the Ma- 
jority.” 

Dirba warns the paper, 
pain paper “on pain of “the most 
serious consequences for the 
Party and for the Press cam- 
paign,” that it must quickly ad- 
just itself, not to the historie 
convention -decision to really 
break with the left sectarianism 
_ which has hobbled us for years, 
but to a fight against errors “in 
the opposite direction’! He 
warns that the paper must quick- 
ly get in line, not with the long 
overdue affirmation of the right 
of friendly criticism of brother 
parties, but with the “frame- 
work” such criticism should be 
in! 

This is indeed a sensational 
technique for turning the con- 
vention into their opposite. As 
if for all these years we. were 
perfectly free of lft sctariamsm, 
and what.the Convention did on 
this question was to assert the 
need to watch out for right op- 
portunism. As if for all these 
years we have been freely and 
honestly and frankly exchanging 
criticism with the brother par- 
ties, and the convention exam- 
ined this problem and _ voted 
overwhelmingly to put such cri- 
ticism in its proper framework! 


Using this technique, you ¢an 
go right down the line into fan- 
tasy Jand. All these years, for 
instance, we've been telling Jac- 
ques Duclos we do our own in- 
terpreting of Marxism-Leninism 
in accordance with the require- 
ments of the AMERICAN class 
struggle and democratic tradi- 
tions, and what this convention 
did was to thank him warmly for 
his letter. (The answer did 
thank him, after all.) 

It is no wonder that reader 
Dirba can thus see the conven- 
tion decisions “badly violated” 
by the very title of a Joe Clark 
column “The Tito - Khrushchev 
Discussion.” This heading, he 
actually writes, “is tendentious 
and smacks of the N.Y. Times.” 


Preserve us from a return to 
that nonsense, where every word 
is weighed and tasted for some 
hidden significance, ana putting 
one persons name before an- 
others becomes something sin- 
ister. 

It is hard to disagree with 
Dirba when he says “the deci- 
sions of the CP convention are 
of the utmost importance for 
peenae the unity of the Par- 
5 came Just let's stop standing 
things | on their head. The mnity 
of the party indeed depends on 
rallying to the big changes voted 
overwhelmingly at the conven- 


on 


FAK YOUR PIECE 


tion, for a break with the old 
sectarianisms and for a sensible 
independent relationship for the 
first time with the other parties 


of socialism throughout the 
world. 


I would say this sorely ouihel 
good sense was evident in our 
editorials on the Middle East 
last, in which this paper dis- 
agreed with both the Soviet 
Union's position opposing free 
navigation of. Aqaba to Israel, 
and the New York Posts re- 
fusal to call an invasion an in- 
vasion. We said we were for a 
basic settlement of the whole 
cold war, which is “why we op- 
posed the invasion of Egypt but 
also supported the Israeli de- 
mand for free navigation in the 
Gulf of Aqaba . . . why we op- 
posed the Western effort to 
seize the Suez Canal but also 
backed the demand for free nav- 
igation in the Suez without dis- 
crimination.” 

This is the kind of indepen- 
dent good sense which is the 
road back to real influence and 
respect in this country, to where 
we can again carry some weight 
and get an increasing hearing 
for our wonderful “product,” a 
socialist U.S.A. free of the blight 
‘of discrimination, free forever 
from fears of depressions or wars. 

—L. 


o . © 


Egypt and 
Israel 
Editor, Daily Worker: 

Benjamin Davis, in his letter 
of March 8, deals with relations 
between the Jewish and Negro 
people. In analyzing A. W. 
Berrys column and citing some 
merits in it, Davis finds a de- 
merit in that the column, he 
says, leaves an impression of a 
neutralist position by the Negro 
people on the Israeli-Arab con- 
flict. He takes issue with Berry's 
statement that “the Negroes are 
for the advance of both sides in 
the conflict.” 

I don't know how accurate is 
Berrys estimate of Negro senti- 
ment, but to me it appears logi- 

cal and plausible, because Ne- 


ee = - 


groes, an oppressed people, are 
in sympathy with Egyptians who 
desire to throw off colonial dom- 
ination, and with Jewish people 
who after so much suffering are 
trying to build their own state. 
Davis’ claims to wider obser- 
vations by citing two Negro 
newspapers and finding a growth 
of Moslem influence in Negro 
communities are not very con- 


vincing. No doubt the Negro) 


people oppose colonialism and 
recognize an identity with Egyp- 
tians on this score, as well as 


on the score of racism. Of cotirse 


they are not neutral as regards 
colonial powers. 

Davis believes Negroes “are 
mostly pro-Egyptian, and _ that 
they are right, in the sense that 
they are anti-colonial, not anti- 
Semitic.” 

It is true the government of 
Israel has a pro-West orienta- 
tion, and it is a tool of impe- 
rialism. Iraq, Saudi Arabia and 
many other states receiving U. S. 
economic and military aid are 
also tools of imperialism, yet 
nobody questions their right to 
exist as independent states. But 
Egypt and other Arab countries 
deny such a right to Israel. 

The invasion of Egypt by 
Britain, France and Israel was 
an act of aggression, justly con- 
demned by the world. Since then 
the invaders complied with the 
UN decision and _ withdrew. 
Egypt has a right to complete 
independence, and sovereignty 


over Suez, But as of now Egypt 
doesn't pledge that it will stop- 


raiding Israel, denies Israeli ship- 
ping freedom of navigation, and 
refuses to make peace with Is- 
rael., 


It seems to me that proper re- | 


lations between the Jewish and | 
Negre peoples cannot be based 
on the attitude of being merely 
“pro - Egyptian.” Rather they 
should be used on.an _ anti- 


colonial policy, struggle for Ne- | 


gro rights, against anti-Semitism, 
and a recognition that the Arab | 
world should be persuaded to 
c ee a peace settlement with 
Israel. — 
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LABOR BRIEFS 


A PROGRAM for American union members to study Jabor prob- 
lems in Britain has been announced by the Institute of International 


1 E. 67th St., 
1957. 


Education. 


is April 1, 


New York. 


Closing date for application 


Four full scholarships for the coming academic year (Oct. 1957- 
June 1958) are available: three at Ruskin College of Oxford Univers- 
ity and one at Coleg Harlech in Wales, 


the labor movement. 


work in the trade union movement in the U.S. 
The Ruskin College was founded primarily to afford a college 
education to British industrial workers who had not had such edu- 


cation. 


The curriculum is directed chiefly to social studies, espe- 


cially history, economics, industria] relations and theory and prac- 


tice of government. 


| 
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PEKING 
WHAT WITH the first Na- 
tional Agricultural Show and 
of Conference of Outstanding 
Peasants, both held here in Pe- 
king, Chna’s farmers have been 
prominently featured in the news 


lately. 


When the People’s Republic 
was established in 1949 there 


was a lot of speculation abroad; 


and here too for that matter, as 
to whether the new regime 
solve the age-old problem of 
feeding China’s huge po pe Spe 
growing at the rate of twelve 
million per year. Calamity howl- 
ers scoffed at the land reform 
program, completed in 1952; 
they said dividing up the big 
estates among the tenant-farmers 
would solve nothing. Chinese 
farmers were too backward, they 
lacked farm implements, their 
technique was poor, they were 
short of fertilizer, their land was 
badly in need of irrigation. 
Worse still, China was launching 
an all-out industrial expansion, 
financed primarily by income 
from agricultural products. This, 
said the pessimists, would be the 
last straw; the peasants would 
be crushed by an impossible 
heavy burden. 

Yet today, despite all the dire 
predictions, the Chinese people 
are eating better than before. 
Although the population has 
been increasing by two per cent 
a year since 1949, the annual 
grain rise has been 8.5 percent, 
From an average of about 300 
lbs. of grain per person before 
liberation, the amount consumed 
in 1956 was 704 Ibs. It is antici- 
pated that by 1962, at the end 


| of the Second Five Year Plan, 


; 
| 
} 


| 
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Candidates should be actively participating in some phase of | 
Each student is expected to retum to active | 


grain production will reach 800 
Ibs. per capita. 
* 


MANY FACTORS have con- 
tributed to the full rice bowl 
of the Chinese citizen. The gov- 
ernment eliminated speculators 
and hoarders, and handled the 
distribution from areas of plenty 
to areas of want. It made low- 
interest loans, supplied farm im- 
plements, fertilizer, consumed 
goods, bought up the farmer's 
products at fair prices. 

But what really turned the trick 
—as the Agricultural Show and 
the Peasants Conference so gra- 
phically demonstrated—aws the 
revolution on the farms, 
Through their own experience, 
especially in the last five years, 
the farmers discovered that what 
the Chinese Communist Party 
told them was true—Working to- 
gether in close cooperation they 
could increase their output and 
raise their incomes. Over 90 per- 
cent of China’s farmers have 
pooled their land in collective 
farms where they share _ profits 


FARMING AND THE | 
SITUATION IN CHINA TODAY 


By SIDNEY SHAPIRO 


‘according to the work each 
member—including his wife a 
older kids—puts in. Nothin 
paid for the use of the la 

At the Peasants Conference, 
delegate after delegate came 
forward to tell how his collec-" 
tive farm overeame natural dis- 
asters which would have spelled 
ruin in the old oore 


, 


LI SHUN.TA’ leads a collec- 
tive farm in Shansi . Province 
made up of 84 poor peasant 
households. _A hailstorm last 
July damaged 84 per cent of 
the crops. This was followed by 
a drought, then a rainstorm 
blew down houses and inun- 
dated part of the fields. Every- 


j 


body pitched in to save what 


was left, and planted turnips 
and other quick-growing vege- 
tables to replace the demol- 
ished crops. Some members 


_were organized to raise pigs and 


poultry; others were put to silk- 
worm breeding, pressing vege- 
table oil seeds, milling flour. 
None of these enterprises would 
have been possible to an indi- 
vidual peasant having to make 


the necessary initial outlay him- - 


self. The result was that, after 
repairing the damaged houses, 
dams and roads, the collective 
had enough left over to give 
each member household an av- 
erage net increase of 15.8 per 
cent over the previous year. 

In areas where conditions 
have been fairly normal, each 
year of cooperative farming has 
shown an even more marked 
rise in agricultural production. 
Taking 1948 as 100, there was a 
steady increase in national grain 
harvets: 195]—128; 1953—145; 
1955—162.5. The final 1956 
grain figures are not yet avail- 
able, but estimates put them at 
least 10 million tons over 1955. 

. 

COOPERATIVE farming as 
practised in China is something 
new in the world, and it is not 
surprising that blunders have 
been made or that shortcomings 
exist. Average yields per acre 
in two collectives, though higher 
than what the peasant struggling 
alone was able to produce, are 
still far below their actual po- 
tential, 
care. Rice yields are only about 
one third of their actual poten- 
tial, wheat one half, and com 
one seventh. China's — wheat 
acreage is second only to the 
United States, but its wheat 
yield per acre is less than one 
third of what is harvested in 


Creat Britain. More farmers are — 


now taking short course in agri- 
cultural technique, and govern- 
ment experts are going around 
to the collectives to help them 
learn scientific farming. 

Pig breeding has been —s 
downhill since it hit a peak 

(Continued on Page 7) 


given proper scientific — 


KENNAN AMONG THE BRAS 


GEORGE KENNAN, our for- 
mer ambassader to the Soviet 
Union and a foreien affairs idea- 

man for Dem- 
ocrats in of- 
fice and out, 
observed in 
Jast Sunday's § 
Times. the 
40th anniver- 
sary of the re- 
volution that 
overthrew the 

zar. 

The revolu- 
tion broke out on Mareh 12, 1917 
(February according to the old- 


style Russian calendar) and Ken- ‘| 


nans piece on it is one of the 
most tantalizing that I have read 
in a long time. | 

_ There are many serious points 
in the article that are worth dis- 
cussing. But the part that intr- 
‘ested me most was where Ken- 


-nan_seminds us how i in New York 


lead to an 


and Washington news of the 
Czars overthrow “was received 
with astonished gratification and 
some excitemnet’. In the first 
place, we were on the verge of 
entering the war on the side of 
the Allies, which had included 
the Romanofl family who made 
it somewhat difficult “to speak 


with good conscience of a war 


for democracy’. In the second 
place, Washington was convinc- 
ed that the Revolution “would 
intensification of 
Russia’s war effort”. 


But, alas, “ali the rejoicing and 
satisfaction” were soon to be “re- 


buked and disappointed _by the 


further course of events.” 
The strains of conducting such 


a war were “clearly beyond the. 


capacity of Russia’s . backward 


political and economie system 


and it was this growing gap be- 


tween sain s‘real strength and. 


the strains placed upon her by 
the effort to wage war that 
caused the collapse to occur just 
at this time, when no one was 
really prepared for it.” 

° 


HAVING READ so far, I 
could hardly wait for the point 
which I felt must be coming. 
This was how 24 years later, in 
a genuine war for democracy, 
the Western Allies did not look 
in vain to the Russians and how 


their socialist society, born in 


the November, 1917, Revolution, 
turned the tide against the hith- 
erto invincible Nazis. 

So sure was I that Kennan was 


about to make this inevitable 
point that I looked ahead to find 


it—jumping to the back of the - 
magazine section where the ar- . 
the - 
Jadies,in bras and girdles. which 


ticle was continued»among 


the Times offers. every Sund 


as cheesecake with a Necsheohie 


One ee 


society, they mi 


touch. 

Looking neither to the left 
(“PROMISE—to make the most 
of your figure—make the least of 


your waist!”) nor to the right 
(“Only Rite-form makes IM- 
PRESS—for the new hollowed 
tummy: look”), I followed Kennan 
on his winding course for page 
after page. To my amazement 
he never reached World War II 
at all. Rather, he skipped over 
it like an expert pole vaulter and 
landed safely right in the pres- 
ent. 

At which. point, he observed 
optimistically that as the Rus- 
sians evolve to what he consid- 
ers a better. and freer form of 
t well draw in- 
spiration from the period of Feb- 
ruray to November 1917... 


It is quite true that the Soviet 
Union 


2 PRR es CPE ee ORS OF TR De 


By ALAN MAX 


cialist society, established under 


special conditions and facing 
enormous - external hostility, it 
has suffered from errors and dis- 
tortions which plague it to this 
very day—nowhere more so than 
in its relations with Eastern 
Europe. But why in the world 
the Soviet people, ~in solving 


their problems, should look back- - 


ward to the capitalism which col- 


lapsed in the middle of war, eur - 


former ambassador ‘never ex- 
plains. 


Nor why iii tlie in the West : 


who was-beneficiary of Stalin- 


to -g@ backwards to where a 
Hitler would. have easily knock- 


is hard to see. 
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| L Da § ly Work € ‘ court's dismissal ended the Re- 

; i or Haein Cable Address “D Yer, ®. %| publican Party's political action 
UAW REINDICTED 


on case against auto union were 
shattered by the U. S. Supreme 

WALTER REUTHER was absolutely right in warn- 

ing yesterday that the Supreme Court's ruling reinstating 


PUBLISHED BAILY EXGEPT SATURDAY 
wn 3, 


Court Monday. The case was 
reinstated and ordered for trial. 
= — _ new vigor into the 
the indictment against the auto union is a threat not only mgr ah pha capa ape 
to en rights but to the political rights of the 
generally. 
on : issue in the case, dismissed by Federal Judge 
Picard but restored by the high court for trial is whether 
a union can use its facilities, including publicity and educa- 
tion media, to express support for a political candidate of 
its choice. 

The high court now says the union may have violate 
the Taft-Hartley ban on union funds for political action 
by backing Senator McNamara in several of its regular 
TV broadcasts. 

The basic issue is simple. The corporations of Amer- 
ica, while technically not allowed to donate funds for 
candidates, are given full reign to violate the law. But 
the election of one member of the Senate who comes from 


trade union ranks, has put under legal question the right 


of a union even to express preference for him. 

This is graphically illustrated in the figures. released 
by the congressional subcommittee on the 1956 election 
showing. a registered (admitted) total of $33 million spent 
—two thirds of it by the Republicans, with the much at- 
tacked and maligned trade union dollar-per-head collec- 
tions totaling only $941,271. The report shows that the 
corporation executives of only 12 rich families donated 
$1,153,735—90 percent of it for candidates most hostile to 
unsons. 

The law is clearly designed to tie and gag labor, while 
the political brass-knuckled hirelings of the corporations 
swing at it. And the high court’s justices seem concerned 
now lest there be some slight possibility open for labor 
to defend itself. The entire labor movement should be 
aroused in support of the UAW's defense in the trial with 
possibly more indictments to come. : 


DANGER IN GAZA 


THE EFFORTS of UN, of Secretary-General Dag 
Hammarskjold and of under Secretary Ralph Bunche to 
calm the Gaza situation deserve utmost support. But it 
would be foolhardly to ignore the danger signals pointing 
to fresh troubles and conflict over Gaza. 

These come on the heels of a refusal by the three 
Western powers of an offer from the Soviet Union to get 
together about the Middle East crisis. This rejection is as 
bad an example of irresponsible conduct of foreign policy 
as has ever been shown by Secretary of State Dulles. And 
that covers many a brink and fiasco. 

Without committing itself to any of the Soviet pro- 
posals, why does the Eisenhower Administration refuse 
to meet with the USSR. If it’s a bluff, or propaganda, as 
the Foggy Bottom spokesmen put it, why not call it? 

Besides, the State Department owes it to the Ameri- 
can people to explain why they reject a Soviet offer that 
both sides should agree to stop the shipment of all arms 
to all Middle East countries. 

Mrs. Roosevelt has made a similar proposal, and so 
has Chester Bowles. On what grounds does the Adminis- 
tration reject this? , 

The Middle East crisis can be settled if the rights of 
both the Arab. states and Israel are recognized and de- 
fended. The Western powers even now are threatening 
Egypt's sovereignty over the Suez canal. This sovereignty 
must be recognized. But at the same time the right of all 
nations, including Israel to fre navigation in the canal 
must be upheld. 

Only if our country gets together with the Soviet 
Union can the UN be successful in getting more than a 
patched up settlement. Only then can it bring both sides 
together in the Middle East for a more lasting settlement. 


GOING TO THE SOURCE 


PROVOST GARVEY of Queens College is learning 
the hard way that where you may be able to ban a partic- 
ular meeting, it is not so easy to ban the concern that 
young people have for academic freedom. 

The student body, has reacted to Garvey’s ruling 
against the appearance _by John Gates, exattly the way you 
would expect them to. Meanwhile, the provost’s high- 
handed action has stimulated the students of City Col- 


-” Jege to issue an invitation to. the Daily Worker editor. 


You would expect that an educator, of all people, 
would know that the surest way to arouse interest in a 
subject is to forbid any discussion of it. 

_ In this respect, Garvey’s action, apart from all other 
considerations, is. self-defeating. | : 

_ Morever, if. there is one thing students learn, it is 
~ that to understand a subject, it’s best to go directly to the 
source. For the past several’ years students have had 
anti-Communists presented to them as experts on Com- 


-munism,. It is not-surprising that students are eager. to. 


hear, for a change, from a Communist himself. 


leaders of the United Auto 
Workers locals in the Flint area 


on the same charges—alleged use 


of union funds and personnel on 
the union’s payroll, for labor’s 
political objectives in the last 
election. : 

True, the Supreme Court has 
not yet ruled on the substance 
of the issue—the right of ‘unions 
to use their facilities as they 
see fit, even if such use helps a 
candidate endorsed by ale 
But the refusal by the court’s 
majority (Warren, Black, Doug- 
Jas dissenting) ‘to accept the 
grounds upon which Federal 
Judge Picard of Detroit dis- 


missed the case a year ago, puts 


the question in doubt and re- 
vitalizes Republican hopes for a 
victory at a moment when the 
drive to curb union political 
rights still further is reaching 
new intensity. 

. 

IT WILL BE recalled that 
Republican state chairman’ John 
Feikens of Michigan initiated 
the move againstt he UAW in 
1955 after Patrick NeNamara de- 
feated the ultra-reactionary for- 
mer Senator Ferguson for the 
seat: The basis of the charge was 
the union’s favorable remarks on 
the Senator during several 
broadcasts of its regular pro- 
grams on the air. 

There wasn’t any question of 
money for McNamara’s cam- 
paign. 

Judge Picard based himself on 
a 1948 ruling of the Supreme 


Court that held it was not a vio- 
Jation if a union’s paper sup- 


by George Morris 


Foes of Labor Get 
More Encouragement 


ports a candidate. So why is it 
different if the wnion’s radio or 
TV program is used? 


A grand jury and attorney 
a Herbert Brownell’s men, 

ave been doing a witch-hunting 
job in the Flint area, seeking to 
build up a pile of ‘evidence on 
how the locals there have been 
— the time of full- 
timers and other “things of 
value” for the candidates en- 
dorsed by labor. They are ap- 
parently aiming to broaden the 
charge; perhaps even -to deny 
the right of, political meetings in 
a union hall. That was the line 
taken by the GOP’s men on the 
Congressional committee on elec- 
tions when it looked into Flint 
affairs. That may be the line of 
the indictment Brownell seeks. 


DANGEROUS as the move 
was for labor when the issue 
came before the court a year ago, 
it is far more dangerous today. 
The, Republicans, infuriated by 
their failure to win Congress 
even though Eisenhower drew a 
sweeping majority, are more 
anxious than ever to curb the 
political activity of labor—the 
best organized opposition to 
them. 

Second, the current campaign 
based on the Senate racket in- 


dirty business operating — in 
Jeague with crooked politicians, 
is already being used by Sena- 
tors Mundt and Goldwater of 
ine committee as grounds for 
legislation .that would bar po- 
litical action even more drastic- 
ally. 

Third, state bills, patterned 
after the Wisconsin Catlin law, 
designed to forbid “anything of 
value” from unions for state and 
municipal political action, are 
pending before many legisla- 
tures. It was narrowly defeated 
in Indiana. 

There is a strong push to pass 
such measures in Iowa. 

In some states there is a move 
to ban political action by unions 
that have the union shop. 


The drive to reduce labor aec- 
tivity to “pure and = simple” 
unionism,. drained of any social 
or political outlook, goes hand- 
in-hand with the drive for more 
“right-to-work” laws particularly 
in the industrial north. The suc- 
cess of the “right-to-workers” in 
Indiana has fired the foes of 
labor with fresh jubliation. 

> 


IT SHOULD also be evident 
that the main line of approach 
of the foes of labor aims at 
isolating the labor movement 
from its natural allies in the 


vestigation, to paint labor as a 


ree 


(Continued on Page 7) 


TODAY ABROAD 


by Joseph Clark 


There Are Many 
Paths to Coexistence 


IN A RECENT issue of U.S. 
News & World Report, a profes- 
sor who visited the USSR con- 
cluded that Soviet economic ad- 
vances were quite negligible. 
Since even conservatives have 
ben victimized by misinforma- 
tion about the Soviet Union, it 
is not surprising that N.Y. Her- 
ald Tribune columnist Joseph 
Alsop takes sharp issue with the 
professor. 

Writing from Paris after an in- 
tensive tour of the Soviet Union, 
Alsop says (March 11): 

“In truth it is positively fright- 
ening to hear from Washington 
that the professor's claptrap has 
been taken seriously and is re- 
garded as a great cause of op- 
timism in the President's own 
circle, Nothing on earth could 
be more dangerous for the West 
than to underestimate Soviet 
military might. and industrial 
strength. Everything I saw con- 
vinced me that Soviet military- 
industrial power is still growing 
and will continue to grow, al- 
though perhaps at a_ reduced 


rate.” 
se 


EVEN MORE interesting are 
the conclusions which. Alsop 
draws from the growing indus- 
trial-military strength of — the 
Soviet Union. First, that the 
Soviet Union expects to win the 
race with the capitalist coun- 
tries, but NOT by war. 
ond, Alsop believes that while 
there are various tugs and pulls 
back to Stalinism in the Soviet 
Union there will be no return to 
Stalinism. Furthermore, in a 


‘rather shamefaced way. Alsop 


concedes the possibility of Com- 
munist: society and the Western 
democratic societies jogging 


al ether “in a reasonably 
| Bar Bes oy v0 SO i OS 
Alsop pereeived that there are 
-jrreVersi ble - forces . | ; a 
‘demoratization * process” im: the. 


Sec- 


behind » the - 


Communist-led countries.  Al- 
though he refuses to see that 
only a socialist society alone 
can ultimately match economic 


‘democracy with the fullest po- 


litical democracy, and although 
he is not bothered by the re- 
strictions on real democracy im- 
ety by capitalism, Alsop does 
lave some insight into the Sov- 
iet developments since Stalin’s 
death. He writes: 

“As for the Soviet success, it 
is the final attainment of the 
goal set long ago—the creation 
of a high industrial society, 
technically complex and advanc- 
ed, with a gross product second 
only to that of the United 
States.” 

. 

RUNNING A HIGHLY de- 
veloped industrial society re- 
quires ever more freedom, rather 
than restrictions. Lenin envis- 
aged a complete withering away 


of the state, to be replaced by 


the administration of — things, 
which to some may seem remi- 
niscent of Jefterson’s view that 
the least governed are the best 
governed, 

Dspite the pullbacks, Alsop 
says the Soviet Union “cannot in 
particular safety go as far as 
Stalinism.” In this, Alsop, 
echoes the judgments of Prime 
Minister Nehru that the democ- 
ratization and _ liberalization of 
Soviet society are. inevitable 
even though there are setbacks 
along the way, like, Hungary. 

Perhaps the most fundamental 


time advocate of the arms race 
and the cold war, he neverthe- 
less. sees the futility of a for- 
ign policy based on the cold war, 
gerly and with much trepida- 
and the arms race. He is com- 
pelled to approach the goal of 
coexistence, even though gin- 
gerly and with much trepida- 
tion. 

A CURIOUS BUT comple- 
mentary article to the Alsop dis- 
patch appeared in last Sundays 
N.Y. Times magazine. It was 
written by former State Depart- 
ment planner George F. Ken-. 
nan, author of the cold war con- 
tainment policy. Kennan hopes, 
wistfully, that the Russian peo- 
ple will look back not only to 
the November, 1917 revolution 
for their traditions of struggle. 
for freedom, but also to the 
March revolution. 


Both revolutions are of course 
inseparable, and the first could 
not have been fulfilled without 
the second. But that’s another 
story. : 

Here, suffice it to say, that 
Kennan also sees the futility of 
a foreign policy based on cold 
war and intervention against the 
socialist countries. Regarding 
war Kennan sagely recommends 
that “whoever grasps for the 


sword today”. must ask himself 


not only if he can win but: “What 
will the very process of waging 
war de to me? 

Kennan concedes ‘that democ- 
racy can develop “within the 
“framework of. the Soviet sys- 
tem, as well as without.” Oddly | 
enough Kennan appropriates the 
Marxist view that there are 
many paths to the “democracy” 
Kennan associates with capital- - 
ism. But it is'a coexisence view- 
point, nevertheless. As Kennan 

ts it: “It-is her own .laws of 

» not ours, that Rus- ’ 


—_—_ —_-- —~- ——p 


| by david platt 
EDWARD G. ROBINSON 
READING the life story of actor Edward G. Robinson 


in the NY Post was rewarding. 

It’s the story of one-of Hollywood's most popular fig- 
ures whose loyalty to the United States was under a cloud 
for several years, leading to blacklisting by the major 
studios and all because his name was listed in Red Chan- 
nels for giving money to a handful of liberal and progres- 
gressive causes. 

Yet Robinson between 1939 and 1949 “made over 850 
separate contributions totalling more than $250,000" to all 
sorts of cultural, educational and religious groups, the vast 


did the citations for Amer- 
icanism that he received 
from the American Legion, 
William Randolph Hearst 
and the Treasury Depart- 
ment which he served as a 
“minute man” selling war 
bonds during World War 
‘Two. 

Robinson was no commu- 
nist by any stretch of the 
imagination. He never even 
knew what Communism or 
Marxism stood for. Still he 
was the victim of the same 
witchhunt that robbed 
many other good people of 


their livelihood in the movies, sent nine of the most out- | 


spoken to prison and made informers of a handful of 
weaklings. 


° o ca 


ROBINSON says that the period following the listing 
of his name in Red Channels was “the lowest point in my 
life. I'm still compensating for the losses of that period. I 
used to give to any and all causes. Im much more cir- 
cumspect now about contributions.” 


G. Robinson we begin to see that the lowest point in his 
life was yet to come. 


It was reached when he began prostrating himself _ 


before the House Un-American Committee in an attempt 
to “clear” himself of his progressive past. 

We read that at his first prostration before the com- 
mittee on October 27, 1950, he submitted a 12 page list 
of all his contributions over a ten year period. He recited 
the full record of his activities during the war. The com- 
mittee listened intently. They “did not find him guilty, 
but neither did it give him at once the flat statement of 
clearance he repeatedly asked for.” 

His next appearance was on Dec. 21, 1950. He really 
abased himself at this session “answering questions fully, 
citmg again his war record’ and then heto!ld the Un- 
Americans that he had sent a transcript of his earlier testi- 
mony to J. Edgar Hoover together with a letter insisting 
that he be prosecuted by the FBI if he were found to be 
lying. 

He also. told Hoover that he would be happy to “sub- 
mit myself for your examination or cross-examination with 
regard to any and all of my prior activities and expose to 
you all of my life and my files in connection with any in- 
vestigation you may see fit to make’. A pretty low mo- 


ment in Robinson’s life I would say. 


oO ° o 


ROBINSON is said to have spent around $100,000 in 
legal fees and for trips to Washington, but it wasn’t until 
April 30, 1952, following the actor’s 26-week appearance 
in the leading role of the road company of Arthur Koest- 
ler's. anti-communist play “Darkness at Noon,” that the 
Un-American Committee made a final disposition of his 
case. 


It was at this session that Robinson named names. 


The story goes that he was interrupted, while reciting | 


his war activities for the third’ time, by committe members 
- who wanted to know if he had any information that would 


be useful to them. “I wish to God I had”, he said. But | 


after “some prodding” he remembered the names of six 
people who had approached him to donate to progressive 
causes. All the names had been mentioned before by other 
friendly witnesses. 

contributions, ing that in the future “Vv § 
conservative Pa se would get Me an gf 
a little gun shy new?” asked Rep. Walter sweetly. He took 
the cue, said the authors of Edward G. Robinson’s life 


THE ROOTS OF AMERICAN 
COMMUNISM. By Theodore 
Draper. Viking Press. New York. 
498 pp. $6.75. 


By ROBERT FRIEDMAN 


There is no single book which 
tells fully the history of the Com- 
munist Party of the U. S. Without 


about its merits and defects, let 


for Theodore Draper’s “The Roots 
of American Communism” as much 
as for its predecessors in the field. 
The story of the Communist 
Party has been told by former 
leaders and members; by Red 
Squad policemen; by cloistered 
‘professors burrowing in yellowed 
files. It has been told loudly, hurid- 
ly and lyingly. It has been set 
‘down in passion by men eager to 
‘settle scores with former comrades 
jand to present posterity with the 
best possible: self-portrait. It has 
‘been squeezed dry of all the juices 
of life and written by academi- 
cians to whom history is an endless 
procession of documents. 


In most cases it has been written 
| by men pathologically hostile to 
‘their subject matter. In many cases 
‘it has been written by men to 
iwhom the American Communist 
| Party was nothing more than a con- 
'spiracy and who, therefore, studi- 
| ously obliterated the facts which 
-mocked their thesis. 

Does this mean, therefore, that 
historians sympathetic to commun- 
‘ism have provided the authorita- 
tive, factually reliable history of 
(‘the Communist Party? Unfortu- 
‘nately, such is not the case. In 


‘fact, the Communist Party of the! history 
s~< Sa ‘now a whole shelf of published} American Life,” is dispassionate, 


'U.S.- was notoriously laggard in 


| sary articles in party periodicials. 
| a oe ° 


| It is net hard to explain the lack 
'of a history of the party which in- 
cludes all the necessary ingredients 


of scholarship, accuracy, complete- 


iness and a humanity which trans- 
‘cends both un-scholarly hestility 
and subjective bias. No issue has 
evoked more passionate partisan- 
ship in our time than that of com- 
i munism. 

Some of the most fantastic dis- 
'tortions of Communist history and 
policy are corrected in such a work 
.as Foster's. This is not a review of 
' Fosters book. But it is relevant to 
‘a review of Draper’s work, since 
Draper makes much of Foster’s 
omissions and imaccuracies. 


dent seeking to grasp the essence 
‘of the Communist movement, its 


tions to the American labor move- 
;ment and the welfare of the na- 
tion can do no better, among 
‘available works for all its defici- 
| encies than the history of Foster. 
It is nevertheless true that the story 
of the rise, fall and: clash of factions 
withm a party that has experienced 
‘a century's worth of inner turmoil 


prejudice to: what I may later write: 
that rather dogmatic assertion stand 


_American history which tells the 


‘ery? How many white scholars 


sponsoring any history at all. Most 
Communist Party historical mate-| / 
rial, until the appearance of Wil- 

But as we turn the pages of the life story of Edward | liam Z. Foster’s history of the party 


‘in 1952, was presented in anniver- 


There is no doubt that the stu-} petty 


successes, its errors, its contribu-| 


-monplace; when the epic of the 


Theodore Draper Writes About 
Roots of American Communism’ 


; ’ 
[a] 


in its short life, and the story of; The foregoing is doubtless a 


individual leaders of the party who tediously long way of getting 
left it or were disgorged from it) around to Theodore Draper's “The 
would remain a confusing one, Roots of American Communism.” 
even after a reading of Foster. ‘But the introduction will have 
But few American historians|served its purpose if it indicates 
have earned the right to piety in| the complex frame of reference in 
this connection. Where is the! which such a work must be 
examined. 
) Draper is a former writer for the 
Daily Worker, the New Masses and 
give to Frederick Douglass, tower-| the Tass News Agency. He writes 
ing American figure, as much as a/as a disillusioned former adherent 
footnote? | of communism. The tone of his 
Even in our own time we watch) book, sponsored by the Ford Fund 
the eerily fascinating spectacle of| for the Republic as one of a series 
being excised. There is by; projected on “Communism in 


story of Negro resistance te slav- 


books on the history of the New | free of hysteria or diatribe. Only in 
Deal. How many give even a pass-'an occasional bitter passage about 
mention to the Communist}the Soviet Union is this note of 


ing 
priority, fully verified in contem-}scholarly aloofness dropped. 
o e cod 


porary accounts in the efforts to’ : 
establish a social security prorgam?| If I were to sum up briefly my 

If Communist accounts of Com-| own picture of the Soviet Union, 
munist history have been guilty of| 1 would say that its achievements 
gross lapses in the treatment of; outweigh the crimes and distortions 
former Communist leaders, ignor-| of democracy despite my revulsion 
ing their contributions because of Baris the nature and magnitude 
their later defections or ignormg}of the latter and my conviction 
them altogether as if they had! that American socialism must avoid 


never existed, it is not too difficult) them. 


to find a parallel in the propensity; To Draper, however, the Soviet | 
of Soviet Communist writers to suit | Union is a crime and communism 
their ese” — the political con-| ee ea True crner omype could in- 
venience of the moment. clude the viewpoint t Soviet 
This is bad. It creates historical) ©™Perience is no lodestar for 
illiterates at best, cynics at the; ricans. But despite the care- 
worst. And American Communists} fully sustained tone of Draper's 
will understand their own history) book, and his notable departure 
well only when thev look with - from sever al major. tenets of the 
dor at whole of it. — for a emma oat 
: -' Of American Communist history, 
But a Se = falls short of the grasp of such 
» er ¢ uetevical-d 6 -&ran| works as the British E. H. Carr's 
Sa ee COCePuOn PFAC-| “History of the Bolshevik Revol 
ticed on the American le by}, ; eee renee ea ee mons - 
most of our writers. When the his- comnts pa aad of So. 
tory of labors struggles. is a com- viet communism although it is by 
Negro people is in every school-|"° Means a P imey a 
boy's texts, it will be more appro, bat, Deaper he bg Be 


priate for others to reproach Com-; Party from its founding to the pe- 


munist writers like Foster who, to 
their credit, do not keep from the 
people the key to essential chapters: 
of their own past history. 


riod, a few years later, when it 
emerged fully inte public activity, 
is to present the American roots of 
—|the American Communist Party. | 


| story; “resuming for a moment the jauntiness of Little 


Ceaser: 


was me. 


No doubt abeut the verdict now. Robinson had 
named names which is what the UnAmericans had been 
trying to get him to do for months. “A 


This is no mean ~ contribution 


“Oh yes,” he said, chuckling. “There ain't room for 
both of us in this tewn—one of us has got to go, and it 


ing to the evi- 


again the actor rattled off the record of his | 


| 


dence presented to this committee you are a good, loyal 
and intensely patriotic American citizen”, said Rep. 
Moulder. Also a “number one sucker” Rep. Walter added. 
It was the end of a sordid show. 


A talented actor had sacrificed his dignity as a man | pression 


and his stature as an artist for a “mess of pottage’. 
The: Post writers put it this way. 


“There are those who. remember Robinson’s season in : 


Washington as, politically, and even theatrically, a tri- 


: 


umph. But to less burdened patriots, it presented the old | 


spectacle 


of a man prostrating himself in order te stand - 
upright.” 


: 


Teday’s Best 
Bets on TV, 
Movies, Theatre 


TV 


News (2) (5) (11) 7 pm 

Giant Step—quiz (2) 7:30 

Disneyland (7) 7:30. The Great 
Cat Family 

Million Dollar Movie: Yellow Ca- 
nary (9) 7:30 and 10 

NBC News (4) 7:45 

Father Knows Best (4) 8:30 

Kraft Theatre: Collision by Nor- 
man Yane (4) 9 

Steel Hour: The Bottle Imp (2) 10 

This Is Your Life (4) 10 

Boxing (7) 10. Spider Webb vs 
Randy Sandy—middleweights 

Wallace's Nightbeat (5) 11. Garry 
Davis—World citizens—guest 

Late Show: Fingers at the Win- 


dow (2) 11:15. Lew Ayres, La- 
raine Day, Basil Rathbone 


- RADIO 


Readings WNYC 11 am 

Exhibition Baseball: |Dodgers- 
White Sox WMGM 1:55 

Bob and Ray—comedy WOR 5 

Science Fiction WRCA 9 : 

This Is Moscow—Irving Levine 
WRCA 10:15 pm | 

Boxing WABC 10 


MOVIES 


Friendly Persuasion, 68th St. 

Creat Man, Sutton 

Immortal Garrison and E.-enstein’s 
Potemkin, Cameo 

Silent World 2nd Solid Gold Ca- 
dillac, 5th Ave. Playhouse 

Edge of the City, Loew’s State. 

Ten Commandments, Criterion 

Oedipus Rex, 55th St. Playhouse 


MORRIS 


(Continued from Page 5) 


communities—from the farmers, 
small business and other middk- 
class people, the white collar and 
professional workers. The tech- 
nique is to smear labor, to dis- 
courage association with it or 
support of its political and legis- 
lative objectives. 

The pattern is a very familiar 
one. It is not an accident that 
the notorious smearers of pro- 
gressives are on the Senate's 
: racket investigating committees. 
McCarthy, Mundt and Gold- 
water are among its eight mem- 
bers. So are two southern racists. 

' Even the myopic can now see 
that the effort to deprive unions 
of the right to political action 
began years ago with laws bar- 
ring the first right—the right to 
be Communists or friends of 
Communists. Then came the ban 
on union funds for political pur- 
poses on the ground that such 
is “class” political action—a 
Marxist idea. | 

Many of our union leaders 
: thought they were doing their or-: 
ganizations and members a favor 
by submitting to those first in- 
fringements on political rights. : 
Now they are justifiably com- 
plaining that they are being | 
“paid off? with an effort to ban 
all political action by unions. 
But there is no more room left 
for retreat—not if labor is to re- 
tain effectiveness and _ self-re- 


spect. 


CHINA 


(Continued from Page 4) 


| 
: 


Senate today. They put through 


Alban 

(Continued from Page 1) 
conditions under which workers 
are disqualified, and eases penal- 
ties against employers who try un-. 
successfully to bar employers from 
getting jobless pay. 

It likewise provides that sea- 
sonal employers, whose workers 
pull out of the jobless pay fund 
more than the employer puts in, 
should have their payroll tax raised 
from the present 2.7 percent to 4 
perecent, while “stable” employers 
have their tax reduced. 

This last provision has caused’ 
sharp opposition because most; 
seasonal employers are small busi 
ness while the major “stable” em-| 
ployers are big business. Small} 


business will thus bear a much 
larger share of the tax load un- 
der the bill. 

Amendmeims under considera- 
tion would scale down earnings of 
workers necessary for maximum 
jobless benefits from $105 to $90 
a week, and would reduce the top 
tax load of seasonal employers 
from 4 percent to 3.2 percent. 
Whether this will make the bill 
palatable to labor is still a question. 
The stiffened disqualification _pro- 
visions still remain. 

Power Issue 

GOP leaders put Harriman on 

the spot on the power issue in the 


a resolution calling on him to back 
the Ives-Javits-Miller bill in Con- 
gress for development of Niagara 
River power by the State Power 
Authority, though the bill does 


Well Digger's Daughter (reviva 
Baronet 

Wee Geordie, Little Carnegie 

We Are All Murderers, Art 

Lust for Lifs, Plaza 

La Strada, 52nd St. Translux 

— the World in 80 Days, Ri- 
vo 


101 billion porkers in 1954. Low 
prices to the farmer and in- 
sufficient fodder were found to | 
be the root of the problem. The | 
state therefore jacked up its pur- 
chase price by nearly 14 per- | 
cent as of the first of March, | 
and more acreage will be sown | 


| 
DRAMA : 


The Anatomist, Royal, 62 E. 4th.' 
on cree wu. | to fodder crops this year. An 
wrights, . = in 8 + | 
Visit To a Small Planet, Booth | = a vane a s 1 _— | 
Purple Dust, Cherrv Lane | a : 
Hidden River, Playhouse | | maltted. | 
Long Day's Journey Into Night, There is still a good deal of | 
arg on De | room _ for improvement in | 
Belle Pom * ies Tl China’s collective farming meth- 
Voljone, Seem Theatre _ ods. But even at this stage, the | 
Take a Giant Step, Jan Hus Audit} progress is quite gratifying. ) 
Last year China's farmers spent : 
one third more per capita, in | 


Major Barbara, Morosco 
My Far Ladv, Hellinger Theatre 
| terms of real income, than they 
did in 1936, the best per-war 


not have the usual clause provid- 
ing for preference in distribution 
of power to municipal power 
plants and rural electrification 
projects. 

They rammed home the Gov- 


ernors giveaway of St. Lawrence 


MEANY 


(Continued from Page 2) 
Trades Department of the AFL- 
CIO, today organized themselves’ 
on a state Snide and began on their 
schedules to see every Congress- 
man of their state on bills affect-' 
ing four main topics: 

® Taft-Hartley amendments, in- 
cluding elimination of Section 14 
(b) under which state “right-to- 
work” laws are encouraged. | 

® Davis- Bacon amendments, 
designed to protect the union 
wage rates in each area. 

® Prevailing wage provision in 


' 


‘ 


Three Penny Opera, Theatre de 
year for agriculture; and they 


Lys 
Diafy of Anne Frank, Ambassador 

consumed twice as much cook- 
ing oil as in 1949, the year | 


Inherit the Wind, National 
Waltz of Toreadors, Coronet 
No Time For Sergeants, Alvin 
Separate Tabies, Music Box 
Lil Abner, St. James 


| 


: 


‘the school construction bill. 


the new government was in- | 
| 


leral workmen’s com 


‘eau is up for a vote in the Senate; 


|SCAD as an enforcement agency, 
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power to major corporations and 

i that, despite Democratic 
speeches, Harriman would come 
around to support the bill. They 
are probably right. ae 

The Senate also defeated Demo- 
cratic motions to discharge bills 
from committee which would lib- 
tion and 
sickness benefits and add $150 in 
hospitalization benefits to the sick- 
ness insurance law. Republicans 
opposed the measures by party 
vote. 

The Senate did pass .a substitute 
teachers’ bill for which teacher 
groups have been pressing for 
years. It would force the Board 
of Edueation to replace teachers 
who go on leave of absence with! 
regular appointments, instead of 
the present setup of thousands of 
floating substitutes. The bill still 
has to go to the Assembly. 

The bill to bar a $55,400:000 
telephone rate boost seems to be} 
dead. AFL construction workers 
yesterday came out in o ition, 


: 


it 


(Continued frem Page 1) 

the purperted purpose of the in- 
quiry, as Rep. Moulder had taken © 
a powder during the recess. 

Lautner, after “recalling” name 
after name of persons he said he 
knew as Communists, a large num- 
ber of whom were connected with 


{the Hungarian press or Hungarian 


activities here, volunteered a warn- 
ing on interpreting the decline in 
Daily Worker subscriptions and 
some decline in foreign language 
press. People, he said, “don’t seem 
to realize the terrific impact of the 
foreign language press.” 

Counsel Ahrens then asked if it 
wasn't true that “the party itself 
wants its numerical strength re- 
duced,” and Lautner said yes, 
“there is that tendency.” 

Rep. Scherer, who appeared con- 


furnishing Senate GOP leader Wal- 
ter Mahoney (Buffalo) with all the 
excuse he needed to continue to 
block the measure. 


Abrams Charges 
GOP Aims to Kill 
Anti-Bias Law 


ALBANY, March 12—Republican 
leaders are now trying to kill the 


j 


_anti-discrimination job law they 


helped to create in 1945, Charles 
Abrams, head of the State Commis- 
sion Against Discrimination, charg- 
ed today. 

Abrams assailed the GOP’s re- 


ate action, and the GOP’s alterna- 
tive proposal to set up a civil rights’ 


; 
; 


bureau in the attorney general's 
office. The bill to set up this bur- 


tomorrow. 

The GOP statement said that 
SCAD “must follow the method of 
conference, persuasion and concili- 
ation.” | 

“Thus the Republicans . . . admit) 
their purpose is to undermine. 


af 


Abrams commented. They wanted’ 
SCAD to deteriorate into a weak, | 
ineflectual appendage of the attor- 
ney general's office.” la 

Abrams said the attorney general’ 
always had the power to file com-' 


siderably puzzled by this time, 
a to know if the sm agp 
oreign ganda “can 

reason for the decline in the press 
here.” Lautner said there were 
other factors—citing Hungary. 

Rep, Scherer then asked how 
Lautner accounted for the increase 
in foreign propaganda. Lautner 
reminded him that Fishman said 
most it was unsolicited. 

Ahrens then got to the recent 
Communist party convention, and 
Lautner’s opinion of its stated goal 
of pursuing peaceful democratic 
paths. Lautner said if the party 
in this convention “had_ repudiated 
Leninism, there would be more 
validity to what it had to say.” 
Since it hadn’t, and hadn't de- 
nounced the Red- Army in Hun- 
gary, he saw its “only purpose” the 
desire to crawl out” from Smith 
Act and other prosecutions. 

Asked if there was any doubt 


ifusal to grant SCAD power to initi-';, his mind that the party still was 


a tool of Moscow, he said cheerily, 
there was “no doubt in the world,” 
but added more somberly that 
“the nation is complacent” as to 
the party’s menace. 

Witnesses summoned for yester- 
day who were told to return today 
included John Gates, editor, Daily 
Worker; Joseph Felshin, of New 
Century Publishers; James _ S. 
Allen, International Publishers; 
Milton Howard, of Mainstream; 
Angus Cameron, publisher; Rose 
Baron, who was with the Workers 
Beokshop, and Joseph Starobin, 
writer, former foreign editor of 
The Daily Worker. 

All of these except Cameron 
were among these Lautner said 

ence knew. as Communists. Of 
Starobin, he said it was his under- 
standing he had left the Com- 
munist party and was now writing 


© A comprehensive housing pro-! plaints with SCAD, as the new for a Socialist group .and “lament- 


gram. 
The delegates will assemble 
Thursday to hear a report of their 


visits. , 


ae —— 


Right You Are, Fischer Hall augurated. 


DRAPER’S ‘THE ROOTS OF AMERICAN COMMUNISM’ 


(Continued from Page 6) ternational ties of capitalists and 
ndence and the limits on the cartels and by his silence create! 
validity of the Soviet experience.|the impressicn that international! 
Nor is that debate finally resolved,| Communist relations are a unique; 
even though the Communist Party's phenomenon. ) 
convention. went beyond all pre-| These are missing from his book. 


cedent in stressing its determination! And although the book begins with’ parliamentarianism and worship of; is still not fully clear. One cannot 
to interpret socialist theory accord- a perfunctory chronology of the violent mass action which one}reproach Theodore Draper for his 
‘radical movements in which Amer-' might sunpese Draper would have' failure, in this book, to anticipate 


ing to American conditions. 

No doubt students of Commu-! ican communism was rooted, it is 
nist Party history will hereafter in-| not possible to learn from Draper 
clude Draper’s book among others, that men and women who toiled in 
required to obtain a full picture| sweatshops, struggled to raise their 
of what was an incredibly com-'children in tenements, wept and 
plex and confused first five years) worked and hoped were behind all 
of the Communist Party—replete|the manifestoes and_ resolutions 


as it. was with mergers, splits, and;and factional maneuverings on 


splits and. mergers all aver again. | 
Nevertheless I found it a cold 
and somewhat shallow book. Com- 
munists have had their share of 
human follies. But Communists for|there is in this book is concen- 
the most part, have also usually;trated on the person of Louis 
been ordinary men and women) Fraina (Lewis Corey) who, Draper 
moved in the first place by a vision| believes, with evident reason, de- 
of a better world. iserved better than the later ob- 
All the bewildering details of,livion from Communist Party 
ideological twists and turns that}memory for his services to the 
Draper provides can never explain party 
the Communist Party without two, before his break with Marxism. 
vital i i flaws in cap-} Only in his account of the life 
italist society and the moral fer-|and death of Fraina does Draper 
vor of those who leoked to social-: demonstrate the tenderness of feel- 
ism as the better life. (Nor must! j and human sympathy which 
the historian be silent about the in- lifts historical writing from the 


readers great tedium. 
° ° o 


What feeling for human beings 


, 


| about history. This book, althoug 


idespite abortive efforts to “Ameri- 
which he concentrates to the canize” “American communism, it; 


mere cataloguing of the chief; 
players ‘to something richer and| 
greater. | 


And still, it is an irony that, 


‘Fraina, in his initial Communist! among 


neriod, was a symbol of the anti-: 


: 


found repugnant. 


One final word. Books and re- 
views end, but there is no finali 


civil rights bureau bill provides, 
and was even given $10,000 at the 
beginning to work on this, but in’ 
11 years, it never filed a complaint. 


| 

The Khrushchev revelations of, 
the deficiencies in Soviet society} 
set in motion reactions within the 
American Communist Party and 


other _ socialist - minded 
Americans, the outcome of which 


events of so startling a nature. 


Still and all, it is curious that 
a book so filled with examples of 


it records many changes, is written’ 
with the fixed belief in mind that,| 


surrendered to Russian leadership. | 
Drapers final sentence reads: 
“Nothing else so important ever 
happened to it again.” 

The Communists’ role in spark- 
ing the organization of the CIO 
and in the New Deal unemployed 


: 


| 


and social security struggles dis-| 


, bute that statement. But even in 


proven irrevocably accurate, al- 
though this reviewer believes that 
mechanical aping of Russian dic- 
tates on everything from modern 
art to politics constituted American 
Communists’ greatest folly. | 


: 


4 


the strict sense of Draper’s mean- 
as one of its first leaders}ing, that sentence is not yet 


Communist dogmatism should 
conclude on so dogmatic a note as) 
the belief, expressed .as certainty, 
that the underlying character of the : 
American movement, save for 
“sporadic, superficial and_ short- 
lived interruptions” was fixed -be- 
yond all changing. 

Maybe the future will bear him 
out. Many other people, not all of 
them Communists, think atherwise. 
In any case it is not the function, 
nor even the better part ef wis 
dom, for the historian to slam the 
deor on change. 


~ 


: 
’ 


, 


wire, « 


annie abe taimmdens 
an a 


4 


ing all the mistakes” of the Com- 
munits, 

Scherer wanted to know if there 
weren't any others who had left 
the Communist Party, and Lautner 
said he had “no reason” to think 


SO. 
The hearing will continue at 
10 a.m. today. 


Whee On? 


POLISH PRESS BAZAAR. Choice articles, 


Freedom of Choice— 

What Does It Mean? 

Hotel Great Northern 
118 West S7th St.. Contr. 
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Virdon out for NL batting crown | 


had a long talk with me and } 


Fort Myers, Fla., March 12.— 
Bill Virdon, the Pittsburgh pi- 
rates outfielder who rely 
missed winning the National 
League batting crown last sea- 
son, tossed his hat in the ring 
today for the same title this 
year. 

Virdon and Hank Aaron were 
only a few points apart all the 
way down the wire last season 
with the Milwaukee outfielder 
finally winning, .328 to .319. 


“{ don’t think I was hitting 
over my head,” says Virdon, 
“and the way I see this years 
batting race its open to all 
comers. As far as Im _ con- 
cerned, the fellow who really 
made me into a hitter was 
George Sisler (Pittsburgh batting 


in hand I used. to try to pull 
everything; now I go to the op- 
posite field more often.” ° 
Pirate manager Bobby Bra- 
gan also has figured promin- 
ently in the success of Virdon, 
which was so marked last year 
that virtually everyone agreed 
the Cardinals had blundered by 
letting him go to the Pirates. 
“When I first came to Pitts- 
burgh in May I was anything 
but a ball of fire,” said the boy- 
ish-looking, bespectacled center- 
fielder from West Plains, Mo. 
“Frankly, I was pretty much 
down in the mouth. I hated to 
leave the: Cardinals because I 
live in Missouri, but I was hit- 
ting around .211, 
“Bobby Bragan was the guy 
who built up my confidence. He 


instructor). Before he took. me 


told me, ‘I don't care if your 
batting average goes down to 
150; you're my center-fielder. 


’ Well, when a manager tells you 
that it sure takes a load off your 
mind.” 

Despite the praise from Bra- 
gan and other members of the 
Pittsburgh brass, the 25-year- 
old Virdon shows no danger of 
developing an enlarged hat- 
band. 

“I know I can improve in a 
lot of ways,” he says, “in my 
base running, in my fielding and 
in general all-round play. I don't 
claim to be another Musial up 
there at the plate, either,” he 
laughed a little subconsciously, 
“but I manage to do my share.” 
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Frick silent on 


‘Czar charge 


BELLAIR, Fla., March 12—Baseball commissioner 
Ford Frick issued a terse “no comment” to charges that he 
is a “czar today amid reports of a general crack-down on 
“loose talk” by the game's off- ~~ ere hn 
cials. 3 

“I am just not going to comment 
at all on the subject,” said Frick 
when he learned of the attack 
made on him by Rep. Emanuel 
Cellar (D-NY), chairman of the 
House Rules Committee. Cellar 
yesterday called Frick “a czar who 
seeks to gag officials” and also ral- 
lied to the suppert of C.:Leo De- 
orsey, the Washington Senator of- 
ficial who started the storm. 


At the ‘same time, reports from 
the Florida Spring training bases 
indicated that Frick and league 
presidents Will Harridge and War- 
ren Giles are “cracking down” on 
talk that is “detrimental to base- 
ball.” Harridge was reported to 
have rebuked Deorsey yesterday 
and may also rap the kunckles of 
Ted Williams and Chuck Comis- 
key. 

Harridge, it was said, advised 
Deorsey that his plan to overhaul 
the structure of baseball “could. 
not possibly be worked out” and’ 
that such suggestions “are highly 
controversial and bring no credit 
to the game.” 


The United Press also learned | Ted Williams said today he i 
the agen be top officials are annoy-'the Red Sox. win” this vear—even| 
ed at Williams, the Boston Red at the expense of any personal bat-' 
~ 80 “ka poe vugger a ting accomplishments. | 

omiskey, young vice-president o ? . ce ca 
the Chicago Sox, over recent re- 50 Tee WE setting ‘my sights 


| 
marks that the Yankees may run 


= any batting titles or home run) 
away with the American League championships,” declared the high- 
pennant. 


Strung, 38-year-old Boston slugger. | 
Celler,t he leader in a congres- 


“My biggest concern is to have 
sional move to bring baseball un- ee of year that will help the, 
der the anti-trust laws, denounced ~y: club win. 
Frick after the commissioner ad- t ven play at least 100) 
mitted he told major league club-|&*™*° this year and when it’s all 
owners not to discuss the Supreme |°'°! Id like‘ to feel I really did 
Court’s recent ruling that profes-/S0mething to contribute to our 
sional football is subject to anti-|”™™28- 
trust legislation. | Williams flexed a bat behind his 
“It’s what one would expect/eck as he spoke and grunted at 
from the czar of a tightlv-knit, the effort. 
business organization like base-' “Boy, I'm telling you I ache all 
ball, Cellar told the United Press.) over,” he went on. “My arms 
It only proves the need for over-| hurt, my legs feel like hell and 


tion guaranteeing free speech?” 


Frick with praise for Deorsey and, 


‘major league teams into one league, 
(2) limit the number of farm play-! 
ers and clubs a team could own 
and (3) revise the reserve clause 
in favor of an option clause type 
contract. 

“Mr. Deorsey is to be commend- 
ed for bravery under fire, for risk-| 
ing the ire of his czar,” Celler 
said. “Mr. Deorsey is also to be 
commended for his constructive 
suggestions, especially his propos-, 
als for revising the reserve clause 
which chains a player to a club. 
The baseball people themselves 
are putting the dead hand on the 
game. by keeping the _ reserve 
clause. | 


ee 


ee eee 


Celler coupled the assault on! 


his proposals to (1) lump all 16 


e e 
Musing with 
SARASOTA, Fla., March 12—Displaying unsual good 


humor even though admitting to aches all over, big, jovi 
“going all-out to help, 


Mum is the word 
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BASKETBALL 
UP’s FINAL COLLEGE 


RATINGS: 


North Carolina 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Southern Methedist 

Seattle ‘ 

California 

Michigan State 

Louisville 

St. Louis and U.C.L.A. (Tie) 
aa 
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Williams... 


ntends 


winter aint doin ou a bit of 
good now,” he sand out, kiddin 
Lepcio over the fact he had played: 
a good deal of squash during the 
off-season. 

“When you come in here to hit,” 
Lepcio shot back, “let’s see how 
much good all that bone fishing 
did you.” | : 

The good-natured ribbing be- 
tween Willaims and Lepcio has 
developed into a running gag 


which began last month when the} 
prankish Willaims phoned Lepcio 


one night in Boston. 

“This is Mr. Johnson of United 
Press,” Williams said, disguising 
his voice. “We understand you met 
with Joe Cronin today and_ that 
you turned down the club’s terms.” 

“That's right,” Lepcio replied, 


hauling the entire organization of}some of my muscles are still stiff. 
baseball, and ripping out all re-|But that’s natural at my age. I’m 
strictive covenants like those that|not getting any younger. What's 
set up the commission and the re-|the sense of complaining, though? 


failing to recognize his teammate’s 
voice. “We just couldnt agree.” 

“Well, you know Williams al- 
ready has signed,” Big Ted con- 


tinued. 


serve Clause. Frick would gag and/It’ll all work out and I know I'll 
blindfold all those connected with|do this club some good this_year.” 
the organization of baseball. Even as he ‘spoke, Williams 
.. _ “I think. this is the worst thing} couldn’t resist stealing peeks at the 
Frick, could have done,” Celler|batting cage where. Ted Lepcio) 
continued, “I think he’s going out 


on a limb and sawing it off behind|some breaking pitches :served up 


was having: some difficulty with} 


“That's easy to  un;'erstand,” 
Lepcio came back. “The ball club 
probably’ had to float a loan to 
pay off the big buzzard.” 3 

Williams grinned as he recalled 
the story and then steered: the 


him. Hasn't he ever heard of the} by Tom: Brewer. 
first amendment to the constitu-' “That big paddle you used all 


inne 
ee 


‘| conversation 


| 


| might be reaping some reward in the majors, 
All in all:the Supteme. Court decision opens up new + 


to one of his pet sub- 
jects, pitchers. ; Si ; 


| 


Los by roosevelt ward jr. =< 


IT’S UP TO THE PLAYERS 

THE RECENT Supreme Court ruling defining pro- 
football as a business not a sport was just restating the ob- 
vious to the average fan. They knew it all the time. Des- 
pite previous rulings which had exempted baseball as a 
sport from anti-trust laws, anybody with common sense 


could see that pro athletes—baseball, football, basketball 
and others—weren’t playing for fun and neither owners hir- 
ing them for anything else but to produce the gravy. The 
fact that the service performed happened to be in the na- 
ture of playing a game, did nothing to differentiate the 
end business result from any other lucrative industry. 


; a ’ 

ITS TOO EARLY to tell just what immediate effect 
the football ruling—and the Supreme Court’s candid ad- 
mission that. baseball should be viewed likewise—will have 
on improving the lot of professional athletes; but it's cer- 
tain that a progressive step has been made in realistically 
defining the status of professional athletes in this country. 
What happens now is up to the athletes themselves, be- 
cause Supreme Court ruling or no, improvements in play- 
er conditions can be estimated in direct proportion to their 
organized strength, just as in the case of all other workers. 
Many businesses have been under anti-trust laws for dec- 
ades, and it hasn’t meant very much if the workers werent 
strong enough to fight for every inch of progress. A 
comparison between baseball and other pro sports is a 
good case-in point. 

Even without the benefits of protective laws, the Base- 
ball Players Association is the strongest of the player 
groups, having won notable concessions from owners, like 
recognition of their organization, pension rights, minimum 


| pay, protective insurance benefits and others. These gains 


were realized despite stiff owner opposition, with players 
forced to battle all the way. No other pro player groups 
have achieved as much. Only recently have football and 
basketball professionals established representative organi- 
zations demanding, similar benefits already enjoyed by 
baseball players. And you know how balky pro football 
and basketball moguls have been in the face of these ele- 


mentary demands so far. 


* 

AN important practice brought under question by the 
Supreme Court ruling is the much-discussed reserve clause, 
which in pro football and. basketball has meant limiting 
players to the team “picking” him. A player has no freedom 
to dicker with the club of his choice, no matter his reason, 
but has to sign with the designated team. This method 
allegedly protects the balance and stability of profootball 
and basketball teams, . preventing players from 
shifting from club to club and stopping one wealthy 
club from buying the cream of talent. There's a logical 
point here. Some preventive assurances of this kind may 
always be necessary in the pro game, but the major result 
so far has been to keep salaries down to the level owners 
wish to pay, with players having little alternative in foot- 
ball except playing in Canada, er joining an AAU 
team in basketball. Of course, the built-in blacklist is obvi- 
ous—as proven in the case of Bill Radovich whose case 
prompted the Supreme Court ruling. Radovich was re- 
fused employment by a non-Major league grid team on 
orders. of the NFL, punishing him for jumping to another 


league. 


« 

GRID players, already battling with owners for such 
elementary benefits as compensation for injuries, exhibi- 
tion salaries, preseason expenses, minimum wages and 
insurance benefits—and most of all recognition: of their 
organization—may not contest the reserve clause immedi- 


ately, but it will certainly: be a factor in future negotiations 


for other demands. 
i . 


A BASEBALL player has a definite advantage over 
his pro brothers, at least being able to negotiate with the 
highest bidder when first signed, but the reserve clause 

resents him with an evil just as bad or worse, later on in 
his career. He can spend seven years in the minors, owned 
by a club which doesn’t need or doesn't use him, pre- 
vented by League agreement from hitching on with an- 
other team in the big league. At least a football 


the best years of 


lege, but some baseball players can : 3 
e minors when 


their careers playing for peanuts in 
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ball player begins in the big time right after-leaving col-— 
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